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Senate  Receives 
Astronaut  Pact 
For  Ratification 

President  Johnson  has  sent  to  the 
Senate,  for  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  the  Astronaut  Assistance 
and  Return  Agreement  noting  that 
the  agreement  “is  one  more  link  in 
a growing  chain  of  international  co- 
operation which  helps  protect  the 
peace  of  this  planet.” 

In  his  message  to  the  Senate  the 
President  said,  “Peace  must  be  built 
in  patient  steps  as  human  trust  grows 
to  meet  human  need.  At  best,  it  is  a 
slow,  hard  job.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Astronaut 
Agreement  reaches  the  Senate  after 
five  long  years  of  “painstaking  nego- 
tiation” between  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Outer  Space 
Committee. 

The  agreement  provides  that: 

• Any  party  who  learns  that  an 
accident  or  emergency  involving  a 
manned  flight  has  occurred  will  im- 
mediately inform  the  launching  au- 
thority. 

• A party  will  immediately  take  all 
possible  steps  to  rescue  an  astronaut 
who  lands  in  its  territory  and  render 
him  all  necessary  assistance. 

• A launching  authority  whose 
astronaut  makes  an  unplanned  land- 
ing on  the  territory  of  another  party 
will  assist  in  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations when  its  assistance  will  help 
bring  about  a prompt  rescue. 

• A party  with  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  or  otherwise  in  a position  to  do 
so  will  join  in  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ations for  a downed  astronaut. 

• A party  who  has  rescued  a for- 
eign astronaut  will  return  him  safely 
and  promptly  to  the  launching  au- 
thority. 

• A launching  authority  has  the 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Clifford  Returns 
Predicts  Another 

On  his  return  from  Southeast  Asia, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  M.  Clif- 
ford said  he  does  not  look  for  any 
significant  change  in  the  tactics  or 
strategy  in  South  Vietnam  during  the 
coming  months,  either  in  the  bombing 
levels  or  patterns  in  the  north  or  with- 
in South  Vietnam. 

Asked  how  he  would  size  up  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford said  “the  opinion  of  our  military 
leaders  and  the  South  Vietnamese 


ffensive 


SHIPBOARD  OBSERVER— Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Paul  R.  Ignatius  observes 
shipboard  and  fleet  operations  from 
the  main  deck  of  the  guided  missile 
cruiser  USS  Topeka.  RAdm.  V.  P. 
Healey,  Commander  Cruiser  Destroyer 
Flotilla  Six  (right)  and  Capt.  G.  G. 
Halvorson,  Topeka’s  CO,  explain  the 
operations  as  they  occur. 


leaders  is  that  we  must  anticipate 
another  enemy  offensive.” 

He  estimated  the  offensive  would 
come  at  the  end  of  July,  or  August, 
and  possibly  at  late  as  early  Septem- 
ber. It  was  also  expected,  he  said,  that 
the  major  thrust  would  come  in  I 
Corps  and  in  the  III  Corps. 

Explaining,  Mr.  Clifford  said  “the 
reason  they  reached  these  conclu- 
sions is  because  of  the  continuing 
build-up  of  enemy  forces  in  both  those 
Corps.  Now,  the  effort  of  our  friendly 
forces  will  be,  of  course,  to  keep  them 
off  balance,  to  engage  in  spoiling  op- 
erations, in  an  effort  to  abort  the  ex- 
pected attacks. 

“One  would  not  know  how  our  ef- 
forts would  turn  out.  Time  only  will 
disclose  that.” 

A reporter  asked:  “Would  this  mean 
that  we  would  have  to  wait  until  Sep- 
tember or  until  the  enemy  troops  be 
disengaged  before  you  would  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  restraint 
was  forthcoming  that  we’ve  been  look- 
ing for?” 

Mr.  Clifford  replied:  “I  would  think 
to  some  extent.  I don’t  believe  one 
can  be  too  specific  because  we  will  be 
getting  other  information  of  an  intel- 
ligence nature  during  this  month 
(July)  and  August,  but  the  indicators 
at  this  time  point  to  another  effort 
on  their  part. 

“How  closely  this  effort  is  tied  to 
developments  in  Paris  remains  un- 
known, but  there  appears  to  be  some 
connection  in  that  it  is  suggested 
they  would  like  to  have  some  victory 
that  would  be  helpful  to  them  in  those 
negotiations.” 

In  Saigon,  a reporter  asked  Mr. 
Clifford  this  question  as  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  was  preparing  to  leave  for 
home:  “Is  this  suggestion  of  possible 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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Vietnam  Logistics  Effort  Termed  Most  Intensive  in  U.S.  History 


The  most  intensive  logistics  man- 
agement effort  in  this  country’s  his- 
tory has  occurred  in  Vietnam  since  be- 
ginning of  the  buildup  in  1965. 

On  return  from  his  third  inspection 
trip  to  Vietnam  in  two  years,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Installa- 
tions and  Logistics)  Thomas  D.  Morris 
pointed  out  in  testimony,  “The  U.S. 
forces  have  never  been  restricted  in 
combat  operations  for  want  of  essen- 
tial supplies,  and  have  enjoyed  the 
highest  quality  of  personal  supplies 
(food,  clothing,  medical)  during  war- 
time.” 

Testifying  before  the  Military  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
Secretary  Morris  said,  “Even  among 
units  deployed  in  the  north  of  SVN  to- 
day, freshly  baked  bread,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  milk  and  ice  cream  are 
regularly  available.  The  availability 
of  space  parts  for  aircraft,  trucks, 
tanks,  vehicles  and  other  equipment 
is  as  high  or  higher  than  that  experi- 
enced anywhere  else  in  the  world.” 

Even  while  meeting  the  logistics 
situation,  military  commanders  have 
been  conducting  a management  im- 
provement program  and  stressing 
economy  in  the  midst  of  a major  con- 
flict. 

Secretary  Morris  noted  that  Viet- 
nam commanders  of  all  services  par- 
ticipate in  a project  named,  “MACO- 
NOMY.”  He  said  for  the  nine  months 
ending  March  31,  1968,  the  cost  reduc- 
tions achieved  have  totalled  $241  mil- 
lion, with  all  services  participating. 

As  for  the  movement  of  equipment, 
Secretary  Morris  noted  the  success 
of  the  Air  Force’s  “Redball  Express” 
service  inaugurated  in  December  1965 
for  airlift  of  immediate  required 
items.  He  said,  “It  is  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  the  highest  op- 
erational rates  for  equipment  now  en- 
joyed by  the  Army  throughout  the 
world. 

Another  means  related  by  the  sec- 
retary, because  of  the  criticality  of 
Army  aircraft  and  missile  systems,  is 
the  so-called  “Stove  Pipe”  system  of 
vertical  management  between  the 
CONUS  inventory  control  points  and 
the  Army  in  Vietnam. 


Hon.  Thomas  D.  Morris 


Secretary  Morris  said,  “These  tech- 
niques resemble  very  closely  the  type 
of  support,  which  has  been  pioneered 
by  the  Air  Force  in  recent  years  be- 
tween key  operating  bases  and  inven- 
tory control  points. 

Explaining  how  individuals  are  kept 
aware  of  the  logistics  situation,  he 
stated,  “Every  week  a report  is  re- 
ceived in  my  office  showing  the  per- 
cent of  major  Army  equipments  out- 
of-service  awaiting  parts.” 

He  told  the  committee  that  these 
reports  have  been  received  since  De- 
cember 1965.  As  of  July  9,  1968,  he 
said  the  report  showed  the  following: 

• Every  week  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
Army,  publishes  a report  on  Southeast 
Asia  which  shows  numerous  indicators 
of  operational  and  logistic  readiness, 
including  the  status  of  shipping  and 
the  number  of  vessels  working,  wait- 
ing and  holding  at  each  Vietnam  port. 

•Every  15  days  the  Chairman, 
JCS,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
receive  reports  on  ammunition  con- 
sumed, on  hand,  in  transit,  and  in 
production  for  each  of  100  key  items. 
Immediate  action  is  taken  to  readjust 
production  and  shipping  schedules  in 
accordance  with  consumption  trends. 

• Every  week  the  status  of  the 
helicopter  inventory  is  reported  to  the 
JCS,  showing  losses,  total  assets  on 


hand,  and  total  assets  operational. 
Daily  reports  are  available  on  call. 

• During  the  Khe  Sanh  siege,  daily 
reports  were  received  by  the  JCS, 
showing  days  of  supply  of  rations, 
ammunition  and  other  key  items. 

• Every  evening  a telephonic  con- 
ference is  held  between  Saigon  and 
the  Army’s  Oakland  Logistics  Control 
Office  covering  items  requiring  expe- 
dited shipment.  Between  500,000  and 
one  million  pounds  of  such  items  are 
airlifted  weekly  through  a service 
known  as  “Redball  Express.” 

• Defense  Supply  Agency  has  sta- 
tioned liaison  officers  in  SEA  to  make 
certain  that  responsive  support  is  fur- 
nished on  its  items — which  represent 
about  50  percent  of  the  items  required 
to  support  the  forces. 

• Every  principal  inventory  control 
and  stock  point  in  Vietnam  is  today 
equipped  with  computers  to  assure 
rapid  accounting  of  requisitions,  re- 
ceipts, issues  and  stock  balances. 

Improvements  in  logistics  continue 
to  be  made  through  automation  and 
Secretary  Morris  pointed  out,  “The 
planning  we  shall  engage  in  during 
coming  months  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  improvements  in  the  time  frame  of 
the  mid-1970’s.” 

He  noted  development  of  high  speed 
communications  has  already  made 
feasible  the  Air  Force  system  of  daily 
world-wide  transaction  reporting  to 
central  managers  on  77,000  recover- 
able items. 

“After  a full  evaluation  of  Air 
Force  experience  with  this  system,” 
the  secretary  explained,  "we  believe 
its  features  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
systems  of  other  services”  for  a sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  ‘very  high 
and  high  value’  categories.” 
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Clifford  Returns 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
attacks  made  purely  on  military  intel- 
ligence or  is  there  also  a considering 
of  the  political  situation?” 

Mr.  Clifford  said  he  believed  all 
those  factors  usually  considered,  were 
considered,  and  added:  “You  would 
know  there  are  various  ways  of  get- 
ting information.  We  have  been  watch- 
ing the  flow  of  men  and  materials 
down  through  the  Panhandle  of  North 
Vietnam. 

“It  has  been  substantially  increased. 
We  try  to  find  out  as  well  as  we  can 
the  areas  in  which  those  reinforce- 
ments are  going. 

“There  are  other  ways  of  getting 
information  as  you  know — prisoner 
statements,  captured  documents,  etc. 
— all  of  those  have  to  be  put  together. 

“I  might  say  there  is  another  fac- 
tor that  enters  into  it.  It  is  possible 
that  the  timing  of  another  attack 
from  the  enemy  might  be  with  the 
thought  in  mind  that  some  impression 
or  impact  could  be  made  upon  the 
Paris  conference.” 


NATO  VISITOR — Gen.  James  H.  Polk,  Commander  in  Chief,  USAREUR  and 
Seventh  Army,  talks  with  Minister  William  Cargo,  Deputy  Chief,  U.S.  Mission 
to  NATO,  during  his  official  visit  to  Gen.  Polk’s  headquarters  in  Heidelberg, 
Germany. 


VA  Reports  on  Services  to  Returning  Vietnam  Vets 


The  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs has  reported  to  President  John- 
son that  returning  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans are  receiving  a personalized 
service  without  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  veterans  of  affairs. 

Administrator  William  J.  Driver 
told  the  President  of  intensified  ef- 
forts being  made  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  contact  and  assist  in- 
dividual veterans  who  are  returning 
to  civilian  life  at  the  rate  of  about 
70,000  a month. 

The  stepped-up  efforts  were  in  re- 
sponse to  the  President’s  instructions 
to  bring  VA  service  directly  to  re- 
turning servicemen.  Benefits  orienta- 
tion is  now  being  provided  to  men 
being  separated  at  287  regular  mili- 
tary separation  centers. 

Mr.  Driver  also  reported  on  the 
status  of  major  legislative  recommen- 
dations made  in  the  President’s  Mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  January,  as 
well  as  recommendations  made  by  the 
U.S.  Veterans  Advisory  Commission. 

President  Johnson  was  also  ad- 
vised that  the  VA  has  established 


special,  one-stop  U.S.  Veterans  As- 
sistance Centers  in  21  major  cities 
and  the  centers  staffed  by  officials 
from  other  Federal  agencies  in  addi- 
tion to  VA  personnel.  Their  mission 
is  to  “reach  out”  to  recently  dis- 
charged veterans  through  telephone 
calls  and  home  visits  in  addition  to 
interviews  conducted  at  the  centers. 

The  President  called  for  creation  of 
such  centers  in  his  Jan.  30  “Message 
to  Congress  on  America’s  Servicemen 
and  Veterans.”  The  first  centers  were 
put  in  operation  Feb.  19,  1968. 

More  than  37,000  veterans  have  re- 
ceived personalized  assistance  in 
areas  of  education  and  training,  em- 
ployment, and  the  full  range  of  bene- 
fits available  to  veterans,  Mr.  Driver 
said.  Some  9,000  of  the  assisted  vet- 
erans are  considered  educationally 
disadvantaged  in  that  they  have  not 
completed  high  school. 

Mr.  Driver  also  told  the  President 
that  the  VA: 

• Has,  for  the  first  time,  stationed 
representatives  in  actual  war  zones 
to  advise  and  counsel  men  nearing 


completion  of  their  tours  of  duty 
overseas.  VA  officials  are  now  sta- 
tioned at  six  military  bases  in  Viet- 
nam. They  have  briefed  more  than 
336,000  men  in  group  orientations, 
and  have  conducted  in-depth  inter- 
views with  nearly  40,000  servicemen. 

• Has  provided  bedside  counseling 
to  disabled  service  personnel  in  mili- 
tary hospitals  even  before  they  are 
discharged.  VA  representatives  now 
service  176  such  hospitals,  have  coun- 
seled with  78,000  disabled  servicemen, 
and  have  processed  over  50,000  appli- 
cations for  special  VA  vocational 
training  and  disability  compensation. 

In  his  Jan.  30  message,  President 
Johnson  urged  that  recommended 
programs  under  a $7.3  billion  veter- 
ans section  of  the  fiscal  1969  budget 
be  aimed  at  assisting  veterans  to 
function  as  “free,  upstanding  and 
self-reliant  citizens”  upon  their  re- 
turn to  civilian  life.  He  also  recom- 
mended expansion  of  two  DOD  pro- 
grams— Project  100,000  and  Project 
Transition. 
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East-West  Trade 


A KEY  TO  THE  FUTURE 


In  a recent  statement  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  International  Finance,  U.S.  Ambassador  Philip 
H.  Trezise  pointed  out  that  public  misconceptions  about  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  have  increasingly  ham- 
pered U.S.  national  policy. 

Changes  taking  place  in  the  Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  are  operating  in  favor  of  our  objec- 
tive of  a peaceful  democratic  world,  he  said,  but  current  restrictions  on  U.S.  trade  in  peaceful  goods  prevent 
us  from  responding  properly  to  these  changes. 

Ambassador  Trezise  is  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment (OECD).  He  also  supervises  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  multilateral  group  of  15  nations  known 
as  the  Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM) , which  develops  common  Western  policies  on  strategic  trade  con- 
trols. 

Below  are  excerpts  from  his  statement. 


Secretary  Rusk  has  asked  me  to  present  the  Depart- 
ment of  State’s  point  of  view  on  the  proposed  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  [in  favor  of  trade  in  peaceful  goods  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe]. 

The  OECD  began  last  September  a fairly  long-term 
exploration  of  ways  to  increase  East-West  trade  in  non- 
strategic  goods.  From  these  discussions  and  from  other 
continuing  relationships  in  the  OECD,  as  well  as  from  the 
discussions  in  COCOM,  I have  a rather  clear  picture  of 
the  attitudes  of  the  other  principal  industrialized  coun- 
tries toward  trade  with  Eastern  Europe. 

Attitude  of  Western  Europe 

The  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and  Japan  as  well, 
look  upon  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  nonstrategic  goods — that  is  in  items  that  are 
not  under  COCOM  control — as  being  entirely  normal  and 
desirable. 

They  consider  it  to  be  advantageous  in  terms  of  in- 
creasing the  contacts  between  East  and  West  and  as  a 
way  of  reducing  East- West  tensions.  But  they  do  not 
look  at  it  primarily  or  principally  in  political  or  moral 
terms.  Their  basic  interest  is  in  the  commercial  possibili- 
ties that  Eastern  Europe  offers  to  them. 

In  recent  years,  in  fact,  Eastern  Europe  has  been  the 
most  rapidly  expanding  export  market  for  many  Western 
countries,  and  they  are  promoting  trade  there  very 
aggressively  indeed. 

The  trade  of  Eastern  Europe  with  the  non-Communist 
world  in  1967  was  close  to  $14  billion,  of  which  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  accounted  for  almost  $9  billion.  East- 
West  trade  has  more  than  doubled  over  the  past  10  years, 
and  has  grown  faster  than  trade  either  within  the  Eastern 
European  group  of  countries  or  among  the  Western  coun- 
tries themselves.  Since  1958,  world  trade  as  a whole  has 
been  growing  at  an  average  rate  of  about  8 percent  a 
year,  while  East- West  trade  has  grown  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  12  percent  a year. 


The  growth  in  this  trade  has  been  pursued  vigorously 
by  governments.  It  is  thus  interesting  to  see  what  has 
been  happening  to  Western  Europe’s  and  Japan’s  export 
credit  guarantees  at  a time  when  our  own  Export-Import 
Bank  is  precluded  from  providing  guarantees  to  our  pri- 
vate exporters  for  credits  to  Eastern  Europe. 

We  have  been  examining  in  the  OECD  the  export  credit 
guarantee  practices  of  the  principal  exporting  countries. 
Between  1963  and  1966  export  credits  for  five  years  or 
longer  guaranteed  by  the  governments  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  increased  from  $670  million  to  almost  $2  billion, 
or  by  about  three  times.  Export  credits  guaranteed  to  the 
Eastern  European  countries  during  this  same  period  grew 
by  10  times.  In  1966,  these  credits  accounted  for  25  per- 
cent of  all  guaranteed  export  credits. 

These  guarantees  came  principally  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Japan.  Since  exports 
to  Eastern  Europe  still  account  for  only  a little  more 
than  3 percent  of  Western  foreign  trade,  it  is  evident  that 
our  principal  competitors  in  international  trade  consider 
that  export  credit  guarantees  are  an  important  factor  in 
the  promotion  of  their  trade  in  peaceful  goods  with  East- 
ern Europe. 

European  Joint  Ventures 

More  and  more  often  nowadays,  private  firms  in  West- 
ern Europe  are  engaged  in  so-called  joint  ventures  with 
Eastern  Europe.  These  take  a number  of  forms,  such  as 
joint  marketing  agreements,  pi'oduot-sharing  arrange- 
ments, exchange  of  technicians,  and  joint  export  promo- 
tion activities. 

Bulgaria,  for  example,  sells  forklift  trucks  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  through  a joint  company;  the  trucks 
are  produced  in  Bulgaria  in  part  from  Western-made 
components.  A British  company  is  scheduled  to  provide 
engines  for  trucks  made  in  the  Soviet  Union  under  order 
from  a West  German  company.  Volkswagen  has  service 
stations  in  most  Eastern  European  countries  and  it  has 
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arrangements  with  Hungary  and  Poland  to  buy  automo- 
bile components  in  payment  for  Volkswagen  spare  parts. 

Our  impression  is  that  these  joint  ventures  often  re- 
quire complicated  negotiations,  but  apparently  both  sides 
vfind  them  advantageous  and  profitable. 

It  is  customary  for  most  of  the  Western  countries  to 
enter  into  bilateral  government  trade  agreements  with 
the  East.  These  agreements  represent  in  part  govern- 
mental encouragement  or  endorsement  of  trade,  and  in 
part  they  provide  a way  of  negotiating  general  conditions 
and  terms  under  which  trade  takes  place.  Individual  ex- 
port and  import  transactions,  of  course,  are  carried  on 
by  private  parties  on  the  Western  side. 

From  the  standpoint  of  over-all  volume  the  United  States 
is  virtually  a nonparticipant  in  trade  with  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. Whereas  we  account  for  about  16  percent  of  world 
exports,  we  have  only  about  three-tenths  of  one  percent 
of  the  exports  to  Eastern  Europe.  To  a considerable  de- 
gree, of  course,  this  is  the  result  of  deliberate  policy. 

Foreign  View  of  U..S.  Policy 

You  may  ask  what  do  the  Western  European  countries 
and  Japan  think  of  the  East-West  trade  policy  of  the 
United  States? 

I believe,  first,  that  they  universally  welcome  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  United  States  attitudes  that  look  toward 
increasing  exchanges  and  engagements  with  Eastern 
Europe.  They  have  become  accustomed  to  more  normal 
relationships  with  Eastern  Europe.  They  have  welcomed 
with  relief  progress  in  Eastern  Europe  toward  liberaliza- 
tion. They  feel  that  our  participation  in  relationships  with 
Eastern  Europe  will  tend  to  accelerate  that  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  they  are  not  entirely 
unhappy  at  our  willingness  to  leave  the  commerce  with 
Eastern  Europe  mainly  to  them.  They  are  well  aware 
that  we  would  be  a vigorous  competitor  in  many  of  the 
goods  that  the  Eastern  European  countries  particularly 
demand. 

The  fact  that  we  have  largely  abdicated  our  role  in 
East-West  trade  certainly  does  not  make  it  easier  to  work 
out  coordinated  policies  with  other  Western  countries. 
Obviously,  the  discrepancy  between  our  laws  and  practices 
and  attitudes  and  those  of  our  allies  much  diminishes  the 
effectiveness  of  our  position  in  international  discussions. 

Moreover,  there  are  misgivings  about  the  effects  of 
our  controls  and  regulations  on  the  operations  of  subsi- 
diaries and  affiliates  of  American  firms  operating  abroad. 
There  are  difficult  problems  of  extra-territoriality  inher- 
ent in  this  situation.  We  always  stand  liable  to  the  charge 
of  meddling  in  other  people’s  policies.  American  controls 
can  even  affect  the  operations  of  foreign  firms  without 
any  American  participation  or  ownership  whatever  simply 
because  they  buy  American  components  or  technology. 

Controls  Benefit  Our  Competitors 

The  fact  that  we  are  so  far  out  of  step  with  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  in  our  policies  toward  East-West  trade 
reduces  to  the  vanishing  point  the  economic  impact  of 
our  controls  on  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  Eastern  European 
neighbors.  The  limitations  we  place  on  our  private  com- 


panies have  as  their  principal  effect  the  awarding  of 
export  sales  to  Western  European  or  Japanese  companies. 

I am  not  speaking  of  strategic  exports,  on  which  there 
is  substantial  agreement  among  all  of  us,  but  about  the 
ordinary  range  of  goods.  The  limitations  we  put  on  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  inability  of  the  Administration 
to  accord  most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment  to  Eastern 
European  countries,  and  our  differential  export  controls 
have  as  their  practical  outcome  the  establishment  of  a 
very  low  ceiling  on  our  commercial  prospects  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

Changes  in  the  Communist  World 

The  [State]  Department  welcomes  the  Joint  Resolution 
which  is  the  basis  for  these  hearings.  The  Resolution  sets 
forth,  correctly  we  believe,  that  the  current  restrictions 
on  United  States  trade  in  peaceful  goods  with  Eastern 
Europe  prevent  us  from  responding  properly  to  changes 
that  clearly  are  taking  place  in  the  Communist  world. 

These  changes  are  operating  in  favor  of  our  objective 
of  a peaceful  democratic  world.  Restrictions  on  trade 
prevent  us  from  expanding  exports  to  a growing  market 
at  a time  when  we  have  difficult  balance-of-payments 
problems;  and  our  national  policy  is  hampered  by  public 
misconceptions  about  East-West  trade. 

A Key  to  the  Future 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  169  would  set  the  stage  for  a 
reexamination  and  modification  of  our  national  policies, 
in  the  interest  of  developing  more  normal  and  sensible 
relationships  with  the  East. 

Part  of  the  somber  wisdom  that  we  must  carry  into 
the  1970s  is  the  recognition  that  the  future  of  the  human 
experiment  on  this  globe  is  by  no  means  guaranteed.  We 
cannot  afford  to  turn  our  backs  on  openings  in  our  rela- 
tions with  Eastern  Europe  that  might  make  that  future 
more  secure.  Trade  is  one  of  those  openings. 


The  term  “East-West  trade"  is  really  a misnom- 
er. When  we  talk  about  East-West  trade,  we  really 
mean  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
European  countries,  the  countries  that  have  Com- 
munist systems. 

In  regard  to  the  other  Communist  countries  of 
the  world,  such  as  China,  North  Vietnam,  North 
Korea,  and,  1 might  add,  Cuba,  there  is  virtually  a 
total  embargo  on  our  trade  with  them. 

In  addition,  when  we  speak  of  trade,  we  really 
speak  of  only  trade  in  peaceful  items.  The  strategic 
items,  items  of  military  value,  atomic  value,  are  all 
prohibited,  not  only  by  the  U.S.  lists  but  also  by 
the  COCOM  [ Coordinating  Committee']  lists.  . . . 
Our  allies  in  NATO  join  with  us  in  COCOM  in 
accepting  voluntarily  a number  of  restrictions  with 
regard  to  strategic  items. 

— Charles  E.  Bohlen,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State 
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DOD  Lists  Accredited  Life  Insurance  Cos. 


Eighty-seven  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  accredited  by  DOD 
to  solicit  sale  of  life  insurance  among 
service  members  on  DOD  installations 
in  foreign  areas  during  FY69.  Ninety 
applications  were  received. 

To  be  eligible  for  accreditation,  an 
insurer  must  have  demonstrated  con- 
tinuous successful  operation  in  the 
life  insurance  business  within  the 
United  States  for  at  least  five  years 
immediately  preceding  date  of  appli- 
cation. 

Accreditation  does  not  constitute 
either  sponsorship  or  endorsement  of 
the  companies  by  DOD. 

The  companies  granted  accredita- 
tion effective  July  1 were: 

Academy  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Denver;  All 
American  Ass.  Co.,  Lafayette,  La.; 
All  Am.  Life  & Cas.  Co.,  Park  Ridge, 
111.;  Am.  Amicable  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Dallas;  Am.  Bankers  Life  Ass.  Co., 
Miami;  Am.  Fidelity  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  Am.  Found.  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Am.  Gen.  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  Del.,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Am.  Int’l  Life  Ass.  Co.  of  N.Y.,  New 
York  City;  American  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Am.  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Des 
Moines;  Am.  National  Ins.  Co.,  Gal- 
veston, Tex.;  Am.  Trust  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex.;  Atlas  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Tulsa;  Bankers  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Dallas;  Beneficial  Nat’l  Life  Ins.,  New 
York  City;  Beneficial  Stan.  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  New  York  City;  Capitol  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Denver;  Century  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Fort  Worth;  Citizens  Stand.  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.;  Colonial 
Life  Ins.  Co.  of  America,  East  Orange, 
N.J.;  Companion  Life  Ins.  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.;  Constitution  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Chicago;  Continental  Asu. 
Co.,  Chicago;  Crown  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Toronto,  Canada;  Del.  American  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Dover,  Del.;  Farm  and  Home 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  Phoenix;  Fed.  Life  & 
Casualty  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.; 
First  Nat’l  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  America, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Franklin  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Springfield,  111.;  Gen.  Services  Life 


Ins.  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.;  GW  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Gibraltar  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  America, 
Dallas;  Globe  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Chicago; 
Gov’t  Employees  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Wash., 
D.  C.;  Gov’t  Personnel  Mut’l  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  Guarantee 
Mut’l  Life  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Gulf 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Ho- 
race Mann  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Springfield, 
111.;  Investors  Ins.  Corp.,  Portland, 
Ore.;  ITT  Hamilton  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Clayton,  Mo.;  Jefferson  Stan.  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.;  John 
Hancock  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Boston; 
Lafayettd  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.;  Life  & Casualty  Ins.  Co.  of  Ten- 
nessee, Nashville. 

Life  Ins.  Society  of  Am.,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.;  Manufacturers  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Toronto,  Canada;  Mass.  Mutual 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Metr. 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  New  York  City;  Mid- 
land Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Midland  Nat’l  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Watertown,  S.  D.;  Mutual  Life  Ins. 
Co.  of  N.  Y.,  New  York  City;  Mutual 
Savings  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Decatur,  Ala.; 
Nat’l  Fidelity  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Nat’l  Travelers  Life  Co., 
Des  Moines;  Nat’l  Western  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Nationwide  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.;  North  American  Life  Ins. 


Co.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  Northern 
Life  Ins.  Co.,  Seattle;  Occidental  Life 
Ins.  Co.  of  N.  C.,  Raleigh;  Occidental 
Life  Ins.  Co.  of  California,  Los  An- 
geles; Old  Line  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica, Milwaukee;  Old  Republic  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Chicago;  Old  Security  Ins. 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Pacific  Nat’l 
Life  Asu.  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Penin- 
sular Life  Ins.  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Pilot  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.;  Pioneer  Am.  Ins.  Co.,  Fort 
Worth;  Professional  Ins.  Corp.,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.;  Puritan  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Pyramid  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Reserve  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Dallas;  Security  Benefit  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Standard  Life 
& Accident  Ins.  Co.,  Oklahoma  City; 
Standard  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  Indiana, 
Indianapolis;  Sunset  Life  Ins.  Co.  of 
Am.,  Olympia,  Wash.;  Surely  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

United  American  Life  Ins.  Co.,  Den- 
ver; United  Benefit  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Omaha;  United  Life  & Accident  Ins. 
Co.,  Concord,  N.  H.;-  USAA  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  San  Antonio;  United  Services  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Wash.,  D.  C.;  Universal  Life 
& Accident  Ins.  Co.,  Dallas;  Variable 
Annuity  Life  Ins.  Co.  of  America, 
Wash.,  D.  C.;  Western  Life  Ins.  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  World  Service  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Fort  Worth. 


FIRST  FLIGHT — The  first  production  model  of  the  Air  Force  FB-111A,  a 
strategic  bomber  version  of  the  F-lll  series,  is  shown  during  its  first  30- 
minute  flight  from  Carswell  AFB,  Tex.,  July  13.  The  swingwing  jet  reached 
speeds  up  to  660  mph  and  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet. 
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DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE— Gen.  John  P.  McConnell,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
Staff,  congratulates  Lt.  Gen.  David  Wade  on  receiving  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal.  Gen.  Wade  was  cited  for  his  work  as  commander  of  Eighth 
Air  Force  and  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Personnel,  Hq.  USAF. 

DOD  Issues  Reminder  to  Civilian  Employees 
On  New  Section  of  Riot  and  Civil  Disorder  Law 


Astronaut  Pact 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
right  to  obtain  the  return  of  an 
object  it  has  launched  that  has  come 
down  to  Earth  on  the  territory  of  an- 
other party. 

As  for  the  agreement,  President 
Johnson  said,  “It  is  a step — and  an  im- 
portant step — in  the  hopeful  journey 
which  began  in  this  decade  with  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  We  marked 
a great  milestone  in  this  journey  when 
we  signed  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  last  week  (July  1)  in  Moscow, 
London,  and  Washington.  I hope  and 
believe  we  can  soon  advance  further  on 
this  road  when  we  sit  down  to  talk 
with  the  Russians  about  the  limita- 
tion and  reduction  of  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  weapons.” 

The  President  added,  “the  path  to 
world  peace  is  less  difficult  when  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
follow  it  together  . . . lasting  peace 
depends  not  only  on  healing  the  bitter 
conflicts  of  today,  but  also  upon  our 
skill  and  imagination  in  building  for 
a brighter  tomorrow.” 

President  Johnson  stated,  “The 
Astronaut  Agreement  will  serve  all 
nations,  those  whose  mercy  may  save 
lives  as  well  as  those  whose  sons 
will  risk  their  lives  to  enrich  man’s 
knowledge  of  his  universe.” 

Eight  Comm.  Satellites 
Declared  Operational 

The  eight  satellites  launched  June 
13  for  the  Defense  Satellite  Communi- 
cations System  have  been  declared  op- 
erational by  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions Agency. 

The  launch,  conducted  by  the  Air 
Force  from  Cape  Kennedy,  was  last  in 
the  Initial  Defense  Communications 
Satellite  program.  The  satellites  will 
remain  in  use  until  about  1971. 

(See  COMMANDERS  DIGEST,  13 
July  1968,  pg.  3,  for  Phase  II,  pro- 
viding several  satellites  of  the  equi- 
torial  synchronous  type.) 

Twenty-four  satellites  are  in  normal 
use  as  they  drift  eastward  at  an  alti- 
tude of  about  18,000  miles  above  the 
ground  stations  in  various  parts  of 
the  world. 


The  Department  of  Defense  has 
sent  a reminder  to  civilian  personnel 
regarding  provisions  of  Public  Law 
90-135,  Section  7313  on  riots  and  civil 
disorders.  The  new  section  became 
part  of  the  law  on  June  19,  1968. 

A memorandum  from  W.  J.  Aber- 
nethy,  director  of  personnel,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Adminis- 
tration), states  that  the  law  “affects 
all  government  employees.” 

The  memorandum,  addressed  to  “all 
civilian  personnel,”  notes  that  signifi- 
cant requirements  of  the  statute  are 
contained  in  Section  7313. 

The  section  states  that  an  individ- 
ual convicted  by  any  federal,  State, 
or  local  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion of  — 

(1)  inciting  a riot  or  civil  disorder; 

(2)  organizing,  promoting,  encour- 
aging, or  participating  in  a riot  or 
civil  disorder; 

(3)  aiding  or  abetting  any  person 
in  committing  any  offense  specified 
in  clause  (1)  or  (2);  or 

(4)  any  offense  determined  by  the 
head  of  the  employing  agency  to  have 
been  committed  in  furtherance  of,  or 
while  participating  in,  a riot  or  civil 
disorder; 


shall,  if  the  offense  for  which  he  is 
convicted  is  a felony,  be  ineligible  to 
accept  or  hold  any  position  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or 
in  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  five  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  date  upon  which 
his  conviction  becomes  final.  Any  such 
individual  holding  a position  in  the 
government  of  the  United  States  or 
the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  date  his  conviction 
becomes  final  shall  be  removed  from 
such  position. 

The  memorandum  explains  that 
for  the  purposes  of  Section  7313, 
“felony”  means  any  offense  for  which 
imprisonment  is  authorized  for  a term 
exceeding  one  year. 

Provisions  of  the  new  section  7313 
apply  only  to  acts  committed  after 
the  date  of  enactment,  June  19,  1968, 
the  memo  states. 

The  provisions  apply  to  the  acts  of 
both  federal  employees  and  appli- 
cants for  federal  employment  com- 
mitted after  the  enactment  date.  Acts 
committed  on  or  before  the  date  of 
enactment,  while  not  subject  to  the 
new  section,  may  be  the  basis  of  dis- 
ciplinary action  under  present  dis- 
ciplinary procedures. 
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CNO  Praises  Competence  of  U.S.  Servicemen 


Today’s  serviceman  is  well-rounded 
in  his  understanding  of  the  complex 
technical  equipment  with  which  he 
must  deal — with  the  political  realities 
of  the  world  he  lives  in — and  most  im- 
portantly, with  the  meaning  of  the 
freedoms  which  are  America’s  heri- 
tage. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  made  that  state- 
ment July  20,  and  also  said  the  serv- 
iceman “is  the  finest  product  of  the 
American  home  and  way  of  life.” 

But  there  is  a major  world-wide 
force  challenging  the  man  in  uniform, 
Adm.  Moorer  told  the  49th  Alabama 
State  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion,  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Very 
simply  it  is  “communism.” 

“In  its  avowed  intent  to  dominate — 
ultimately — the  world,  this  force  has 
assumed  many  forms  — of  violence, 
subversion,  treachery  and  calculated 
aggression — in  fact,  the  use  of  almost 
any  means  which  might  produce  ef- 
fective results,”  he  told  the  Legion- 
aires. 

“To  cope  with  this  continuing  chal- 
lenge, we,  as  leaders  of  the  Free 
World,  have  been  obliged  to  develop 
forces  and  strategies  with  which  to 
stop  this  aggression  wherever  it  ap- 
pears. As  a result,  today  we  are  for- 
mally pledged  to  the  collective  defense 
of  more  than  40  nations  around  the 
world.” 

Adm.  Moorer  said  our  servicemen 
overseas  “are  the  visible  proof  of  our 
determination  to  honor  these  commit- 
ments.” 

Discussing  today’s  situation,  Adm. 


Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer 


Moorer  said  “we  have  seen  the  strat- 
egy which  developed  following  World 
War  II,  of  the  credible  nuclear  deter- 
rent, which,  in  view  of  our  power,  now 
means  that  a nuclear  attack  on  us  or 
our  allies  would  be  an  irrational  ac- 
tion by  any  potential  enemy.” 
Following  this,  he  said,  “we  have 
watched  the  employment,  by  the  com- 
munist-bloc nations,  of  the  so-called 
Krushchev  doctrine  of  ‘Wars  of  Na- 
tional Liberation,’  where  localized  na- 
tional disturbances  were  exploited,  en- 
couraged and  illegally  supported  by 
the  communists  to  gain  their  end.” 
Adm.  Moorer  pointed  out  that  the 
burden  of  military  responsibility,  in 
accomplishing  the  mission  of  contain- 
ing aggression,  has  grown  signifi- 
cantly. 


He  said  it  has  not  only  become  nec- 
essary for  us  to  maintain  such  sur- 
vivable  and  credible  capabilities  as 
the  Navy’s  nuclear  powered  and  armed 
Polaris  submarines,  “but  we  must  also 
be  able  to  meet  the  conventional  chal- 
lenge of  small  peripheral  conflicts,  and 
— most  importantly — to  maintain  a 
flexibility  to  shift  rapidly,  if  neces- 
sary, from  one  to  the  other.” 

Referring  to  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam,  Adm.  Moorer  said  success 
can’t  be  measured  in  terms  of  terri- 
torial gain  and  we  certainly  do  not 
aim  for  the  conquest  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  overthrow  of  its  govern- 
ment. 

“We  don’t  need  the  space  and  we 
don’t  particularly  like  the  neighbor- 
hood, next  door  to  Communist  China. 
Our  objective  instead  is  to  protect  the 
right  of  a small  country  to  determine 
its  own  destiny  and  its  own  political 
institutions.  This  is  consistent  with 
our  policy  of  collective  security,  in 
which  we  in  a position  of  world  lead- 
ership join  with  other  nations  in  pro- 
tecting this  right,  and  we  believe  this 
policy  is  essential  to  our  own  secur- 
ity. 

“I  submit,”  Adm.  Moorer  said,  “that 
were  it  not  for  the  breadth  of  com- 
petence possessed  by  our  outstanding 
professional  servicemen  and  women — 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  forces 
of  the  United  States  to  operate  and 
fight  in  South  Vietnam  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  a world-wide  de- 
terrent posture — which  our  country 
enjoys  today.” 


Naval  Academy  Board  of  Visitors  Submits  Recommendations 


Legislation  has  been  enacted  ena- 
bling members  of  Congress  to  nomi- 
nate ten  instead  of  six  candidates  to 
Naval  Academy  midshipman  vacan- 
cies. 

The  increase  was  also  included 
among  recommendations  made  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval 
Academy  in  their  report  to  President 
Johnson  July  9. 

The  15-man  board,  which  includes 
four  Senators  and  five  Congressmen, 


said  in  the  report  the  increase  would 
permit  a “higher  caliber”  midship- 
man from  a larger  pool  of  qualified 
candidates. 

Other  recommendations  in  their  re- 
port were: 

— Leaving  intact  the  present  ratio 
of  military  and  civilian  personnel  at 
the  Academy. 

— Funds  for  a new  engineering 
building  and  library. 

— New  approaches  to  instruction — 


including  the  use  of  closed-circuit 
television  and  computers — which  are 
being  developed  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Academy’s  educational  program. 

The  board  also  told  the  President 
they  recommend  studies  to  explore 
the  desirability  of  assigning  one- 
fourth  of  the  Brigade  to  sea  duty  on 
a continuing  rotating  basis,  placing 
the  school  on  a four-quarter  basis, 
and  increasing  the  Brigade  by  25  per- 
cent. 
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